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PEEFACE. 



Phonic Writing consists of three kinds: Phono- 
script, Phonotjpy, and Phonography. The first 
is written with script or cursive letters, like those 
of ordinary longhand; the second with Boman or 
uncial letters, such as are now printed; and the 
third with single line letters, as in shorthand. An 
edition of the Phonography has already been issued 
and an improved one will soon follow. The Phono- 
script and Phonotypy, herewith, are self-explain- 
ing. They are accordingly offered to the reader 
without further remark. 
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PHONOSCRIPT AND PHONOTYPY. 

The English language contains thirtj-six sounds, 
and is at present represented in the common script 
and print by twenty-six letters. There are con- 
sequently not a sufficient number of letters to 
represent the sounds. From this cause, and this 
alone, our spelling seems on the surface to be 
without system, though it is really much more 
systematic than at first appears. Not having 
enough letters, we are forced to resort to combi- 
nations of two or more to represent sounds which 
have none. This presents no difficulty in our own 
language, but words are taken from foreign ones 
with their native spelling. Now the alphabets 
which represent these foreign languages also do 
not have enough letters to represent their sounds, 
and so the people who write them are forced to resort 
to combinations, and these are different from our 
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own. That is to say, a foreigner spells a certain 
sound in a different way from what we spell it in 
the Saxon part of our speech. So that these 
foreign words can almost always be recognized by 
their spelling. As a result, we have the same 
sound spelled in as many different ways as there 
are languages whose words are used in English. 
There are thus many systems of spelling, and a 
man to know English as it is written at present 
must know all these systems. This constitutes 
the difficulty of learning English from books. 
There is no more difficulty in learning to speak 
our language than any other ; perhaps not so 
much. Therefore a man who can not read has 
this advantage at least over one who can, that 
he hears only one way and pronounces ac- 
cordingly, and thus soon masters the oral 
part of English; but the man who reads finds that 
he must give several sounds to a syllable spelled 
only one way, as in the words ^^ rove, move, above, ^^ 
and ** rough, sough, cough, hiccough, hough, 
though, thought, through,^^ and one sound to a 
syllable spelled several different ways, as in the 
words, ^^Reid, read, reed, Swede, Caesar, pique, 
chief, people, demesne, coelum,*^ and so becomes 
confused and does not know what sound to give to 
a word unless he has a living guide to tell him, 
and although he may learn to read English he 
rarely learns to talk it. Thus a great deal of our 
spoken language is a blank to many scholars, and 
much of our literature to many men and women 
who can speak English, but not read it, and who 
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after arriving at a certain age do not care to learn, 
owing to the difficulty and time required to mas- 
ter the spelling. The present spelling, therefore, 
being so complicated, we ought either to spell 
according to one system, or new letters should be 
invented and added to our alphabet. It is reason- 
able to suppose that we will not spell according to 
one system with the alphabet as it is at present, 
because it would be too cumbersome and require 
too many letters, besides not being sufficiently leg- 
ible, as can be seen in any alphabet of digraphs 
that has yet been offered. If we were to reduce 
all our spelling to the system used in the Saxon 
part of English, or adopt one of digraphs, either 
would be better than the present collection of 
systems, but only to the extent of being reduced to 
one system. 

The only improvement then that can be made 
upon our present spelling is by phonoscript and 
phonotypy. To obtain this we must add seven 
new letters to the alphabet and change the mean- 
ing of three of the old ones, namely, c, q and x, 
and take the capital forms e and a to represent 
the open sounds heard in *^eel^' and **ale.^' This 
would do away with digraphs and combinations, 
fio that each sound would have one letter and no 
more, and every foreign word that came into the 
language would retain its original sound or sounds, 
but be spelled according to phonoscript and phon- 
otypy, and be more legible than in the present 
spelling. English could thus be learned from books 
almost as easily as from speech. The difficulty. 
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however, of obtaining the additional seven letters 
at once presents itself. If a person will examine 
closely a page of common Boman print he will 
perceive the simplicity and legibility of the letters, 
their plainness and distinctness, without ornament 
of any kind, either interior or exterior, and their 
marked difference of form, so that it is not possi- 
ble even for an instant to mistake one letter for 
another. The same will be the case, if he takes 
a page of Latin or Greek print, whether he under- 
stands those languages or not. This is what con- 
stitutes the legibility of the Greek and Boman 
letters; their wonderful difference of form, no two 
being alike. They are more simple, legible and 
beautiful than any other letters that ever were 
invented. If he again looks closely at the letters 
of our alphabet he will at once see that new ones 
can not be invented from them; all the original 
forms having been exhausted — for only original 
forms can be considered — and that each form is 
now an original in itself and can not be changed 
into a new one. But when we turn to the Greek 
alphabet we see that this is not the case, and that 
there are many original forms in it different from 
our own. 

Now the alphabet has had additions made to it 
at different times, so that at present we have more 
letters in it than at first. The old Greek alpha- 
bet — said to have been brought by Cadmus from 
Phoenicia — is generally supposed to have consisted 
of sixteen or eighteen letters. We now have 
twenty-six, so that eight or ten new ones have 
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been added in the course of time to the original 
stock as they were needed. Therefore there is 
nothing strange or startling in the proposition to 
add still other letters to the alphabet, especially as 
reform in our spelling is necessary, and additional 
letters needed to represent each of the sounds 
that have been separated and classified in English 
speech. The Romans having taken their letters 
from the old Greek alphabet, rejecting the latest 
one, we should take what letters we need as far as 
we can obtain them from both. We already have 
the letter K from the Greeks, and should have 
several others just as legible and serviceable, both 
in script and print. The latest Greek alphabet 
was in use for centuries. It is superior to every 
alphabet in the number of its original simple 
forms, and to every one except the Roman in legi- 
bility. The present Roman alphabet is unques- 
tionably the most legible ever invented. No other 
except the Greek even approaches it in this partic- 
ular, and for this reason it has survived and will 
surely be adopted to represent the world language 
of the future. The Greek alphabet thus abound- 
ing in original, simple forms, is the only proper 
one from which we should invent new letters. 
These must be used in script as well as in print, 
and both still retain as much resemblance to each 
other as do our present script and printed forms. 
The new letters must also have the same kind of 
an appearance as the old, so as not to be odd or 
strange. 

Many of our printed capital lett^t^ ^x^ ^'^'^J^ 
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Greek ones, though called Roman, and were taken 
from the Greeks just as they are, namely, A, B, 
E, P, H, I, K, M, N, 0, P, Q, S, T, X, Z. 
Therefore, it is fit and proper for us to adopt other 
letters from the Greek alphabet. It is only restor- 
ing them to their original companionship after a 
long separation, but with the Roman instead of 
the Greek dress. The Greek alphabet has about 
exhausted all the legible forms in nature. If the 
phonoscript and phonotypic alphabets following 
are examined, it will be seen that only two really 
new forms have been or could be invented: the 
phonotypic form for *^th^^ as in ^* thither/* and 
the small script one for open ^^\" as in ^^eyes'* or 
^^ice/* and they are only modifications of old 
forms, namely, the Greek letters ^^theta** and 
**beta;** the capital form for open **i" already 
having been given the Roman appearance in the 
Arabic numeral, the square-topped figure three. 
Some of the old letters now used exclusively as 
lower or upper case would have to be employed 
for both, as also would some of the new ones. 
There is nothing out of place or lacking in taste 
in this. Caps and small letters have the same 
form in many instances in the present alphabet, 
namely, c, o, s, v, w, x, z, and they do not seem 
lacking in taste or odd simply because we are 
accustomed to them. The phonoscript and pho- 
notypic alphabets must contain all the letters of 
the present one. We must not throw out any of 
the old letters, script or print. They are as per- 
fecb as humanity can make them. C, q and x 
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must be retained. These letters are serviceable 
and legible in script and print, and equal to any 
of the other twenty-three old letters or any new 
ones that can be invented. Also the new vowel 
letters, the same as the old, must extend neither 
above nor below the line, while the most fre- 
quently occurring characters, both vowel and con- 
sonant, must have the most easily written forms, 
and as we write and read from left to right all the 
letters should be made to meet this custom. 
Accordingly reversed letters, or those which would 
naturally be made if we proceeded from right to 
left, will not do, as they would be against the con- 
venience of the eye and hand in script, where the 
original of the printed forms of an alphabet must 
always be found. We must first invent a phono- 
script, and then from it a phonotypic alphabet, and 
they must correspond or they will not be adopted 
by the common consent of the masses. Uncial 
and cursive letters, that is to say, loosely, print 
and script, must not be mixed together. Each 
must be kept separate, the uncial with phonotypic 
and the cursive with phonoscript letters. Also 
all the new letters must be capable of being writ- 
ten in script as quickly and as easily as the old 
and have all their characteristics. Thus will the 
new alphabets have the sanction of the ages back 
of them. They will look backward as well as for- 
ward. They will preserve the past as well as the 
future. 

It should not be the aim of the maker of an 
alphabet to see how many sounds he can get into 
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it, but rather how few consistent with practicality. 
This seems to have been the aim of the Phoenicians 
and Greeks, and they were the best alphabet makers 
that have yet' appeared, excepting, of course, the 
Eomans or Etruscans, as to legibility. When there 
are so many sounds and characters so many will be 
so nearly alike and almost imaginarily distinct 
that it will not be possible for the average ear and 
eye to distinguish them. Many of the letters will 
be too ornamental and complicated, and, therefore, 
slow, difficult and uncertain in writing. Thus 
one letter would often be taken for another in 
rapid reading, and one sound for another in rapid 
speaking, and the result would be re-readings and 
repeatings to the great trouble and loss of time of 
all concerned . Consequently the sounds may be 
impracticable as well as the alphabet which repre- 
sents them. No alphabet, therefore, must be con- 
sidered which has not a simple, single and markedly 
separate form for each sound; nor any system 
that has so many sounds that it must be repre- 
sented by complicated letters slow and difficult of 
execution, or by digraphs. The present Roman 
script is the swiftest ever invented and it is so 
simply because there are so few strokes required 
for each letter. A Frenchman, Italian, Spaniard, 
Englishman or American writes much swifter and 
easier than a person whose script differs from the 
Eoman. It is also the most legible. If a compli- 
cated alphabet were adopted we would be really in 
a worse condition than with the present collection 
ot spellings, because they only try the brain; 
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whereas, the former would not only do that but 
try the approximating and articulating powers 
also as well as the hearings the eyesight and the 
hand. We must not,- therefore, be too phonetic. 
We must choose the average sound and represent 
it. Otherwise the language and alphabet will have 
too many sounds and characters and will surely 
perish. 

It is a saying among type founders and printers 
that "plain type is always as welcome as our daily 
bread and butter. ^^ The letters which represent 
an universal language should be plain and sim- 
ple, without ornament. Ornamental or compli- 
cated body type, therefore, is not to be thought 
of. Printers and the public would not tolerate 
it for a moment in books and newspapers, any 
more than they do now, and they should not. By 
adopting a proper phonoscript and phonotypic 
alphabet, the trade need not throw away a single 
type letter it now possesses. All that is neces- 
sary is to add seven new ones. Nothing whatever 
will be wasted. No one will be ruined by having 
his present type rendered worthless. On the con- 
trary, phonoscript and phonotypy will render it 
more valuable by opening up sources of business 
for the printer and type founder that do not now 
exist. These trades and all businesses connected 
with them will be more solidly established than 
ever from the fact that more people will read and 
write when such knowledge becomes more avail- 
able. Your old-time printer will then see that a 
page of phonoscript or phonotypy ia «& b^^\i.^\l>a^ 
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and mechanically appropriate as any that has ever 
been set up in the old script or print, and also that 
it is a far better representation of speech, and, 
having fewer letters to a word, is more quickly 
and easily read. 

The two alphabets here given are as legible as 
the present script and print. The phonotypic 
one can be used on the typewriter and for general 
printing and the phonoscript one for accounting 
and general writing fully as intelligibly as the 
present print and script alphabets. Any person 
who can write can prove this at once with the 
phonoscript . To adopt phonotypy on the type- 
writer would require only the addition of new let- 
ters — the present ones would remain. The phon- 
otypic key board would thus not interfere with 
the present spelling, for it coiild print either way. 
As phonetic spelling — namely, one sign only for 
each sound— is much speedier than the present 
method, the advantages to the business world are 
obvious. All phonography is spelled phonetic- 
ally, and so should script and pr.int. What are 
called homonyms would not be any more trouble 
than they are in speech; that is, they would not 
be any trouble at all. The alphabet was originally 
introduced by merchants from Phoenicia. It was 
largely phonetic. Its improved phonetic form will 
also be introduced to the world by the merchant 
class, and it will happen as of old, by commercial 
correspondence and bills; but by the improved 
modern methods of the typewriter, account- 
ing and, presently, of the newspaper. Then 
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will English, freed from its numerous and trouble- 
some spellings, spread far and wide through every 
zone — breathing not threatenings and slaughter, 
but peace and good will toward men. Then will 
"the whole earth/^ as at the first, be "of one lan- 
guage and of one speech " and Babel will have 
fallen forever. 

The paragraph below in reference to the pho- 
netic alphabet contains all the sounds of the Eng- 
lish language. In phonotypy or phonoscript — 
that is to say in phonetic spelling — it contains 
two hundred and fifty-nine letters; in the present 
spelling there are forty-five additional ones or 
three hundred and four. The difference between 
the speed of the two systems is at once apparent 
either for the compositor, the typewriter or in 
script handwriting. In the alphabets the letter 
+ (Aitch or +aitch) represents the lene or 
smooth breathing and is employed in place of the 
apostrophe in words where the aspirate or rough 
breathing represented by the letter H (Haitch) is 
omitted, as in *^ +im," instead of **'im,^' for 
"him.^' The diphthongs being two sounds, are 
each properly represented by two letters which 
are not, therefore, digraphs. 

In the type-written example signed "Hickman, 
Jones & Co.,'' the **Co.'' is written and pro- 
nounced " Ku.,'' because were phonetic spelling the 
custom, the natural sonants would be spoken and 
named as sonorously and prolonged as the open ones. 
Also many sonants both natural and open that are 
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now obscure would become distinct. In the phono- 
typic specimen in reference to the Phonetic Alpha- 
bet, the small caps e and A are a trifle high as well 
as wide. Any difference in size between the old 
letters and the models of the new ones given below 
or any deficiency in accuracy or neatness of form 
of the latter will be obviated when the new letters 
are cast by the type founder, so that no letter in 
the alphabet will have a strange appearance when 
compared with any other. 

Any person or persons may obtain the new and 
perfect type for the phonoscript and phonotypy of 
Phonic Writing by addressing the author of the 
system, at The Phonic Institute, Chicago, 111. 
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THE PHONOTYPIC ALPHABET. 
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